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SPRING 
Joyce  Towne 


Spring  is  a  glorious  thing*  It  is  a  time  for 
work,  but  the  kind  of  vrork  that  brings  you  next  to 
nature;  raking  leaves,  painting  the  shingles  on 
your  house,  helping  to  bring  new  farm  animals  into 
the  world.  It  is  a  time  for  play  and  most  of  all 
it  i3  a  time  to  best  appreciate  the  things  about 
you. 

The  last  trace  of  ice  leaves,  and  the  streams 
are  free  once  more  to  splash  over  rocks  and  provide 
a  cooling  playground  for  children.  Buds  burst  into 
leaves  like  baby  chicks  bursting  from  their  thin 

shell  enclosure.  The  sun  glows  red  hot  and  the 
first  of  the  sun  bathers  may  be  seen  with  their 
peeling  noses  and  brightly  colored  sun  glasses* 

Everyone  seems  to  come  alive  when  spring  is 
born  each  year.  "Love  thy  neighbor"  is  a  slogan 
often  heard  and  in  this  great  season,  it  is  a 
slogan  that  somehow,  is  seldom  scoffed  at. 

It  is  an  unexplainable  thing  why  people  are 
so  much  closer  to  the  earth  and  to  their  brothers 
during  the  months  between  March  and  June.  Could 
it  possibly  be  that  spring  is  Mom  Nature's  only 
way  to  make  people  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  her 
miracles? 


1.  Since  this  is  our  Spring  magazine,  we  would  like 
for  you  to  know  what  Spring  is.  Spring  is  one 
of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  plants 
begin  to  grow. 


TO  A  GARDENIA 


Tfere   I  a  sculptor,    I  would  carve 

thee  from 
A  block  of  marble ,.  and  preserve 

thy  white 
Perfection  for  all  men  to  look 

upon 
Forever;  never  thus  from  mortal 

sight 
To  let  thee  pass.     Wore  I  an 

artist,    I 
Vfould  paint  with  velvet  touch  the 

derw 
YJhich  on  thy  curling  petals  now 

dost  lie 
Caressing  thee.     But  only  words 

and  few 
Of  them  have   I  to  paint  thy 

beauty  rare 
Upon  a  page  or  tell  how 

lovingly 
Thy  perfume  steals  across  the 

evening  air 
'./hile  thou  art  nestling  in  a  dark, 

green  sea 
Of  leaves.     For  so  much  charm 

one  bloom  affords 
That  memory  musrt  keep  thee  - 

not  just  words. 


Charlotte  Hendley 


j  i  I  if.    n  ;     li^sy 


MUSIC 

Charlotte  Hendley 


A  low,   dull  tone  began  to  pierce  the  air  with  a  lingering 
monotony  that  made  the   hearer  hardly  conscious   of  the  beginning 
sound       Gradually  it  rose,    orly  to  sink  back,   buried   in  deep 
silence »     igaiu   it  began,   and  this  time   it   continued   long 
enough  to  make  a  pattern  apparent  to  the    listercr.     From  then 
or.  the  music  rzse  and   fsil-  in  undulating  rhythms,   incre?.^ing 
in   strexwen.  ■   A  little    theme  appeared  from  time  to  time   like 
ripples  upon  a  deep  river-     Underneath,   depths   of  rich, 
beautiful  h£.rincr.y  sui  gcd   in  an  ever-changing  maze   cf  currents.-. 
S lowly k  almost  i   perceptibly,   the  rising  tones   stirred   sleeping 
emotions   as   if  s.  flesh  .of  lightning  had  crashed   into' a  mass   of 
still'.,   purple   clouds   and  had   sent  them  rushing  apart,    lost   in 
the   vast   expanse   of  sky.      Suddenly  the  music  reached  the  utmost 
height,   of  intensity;    paused  a  moment,    catching  and'  h-v' ding.,  the 
listener   in  a   spell-binding  grasp;    and   jumped   ir.to  spare, 
sending  ail   its   themes  and   harmony,  mingled  with   torn   31.10  c:'  oris,  ■ 
falling   like   a  shower    of  stars   upon  each  others     ^he   storm  of 
tone   over,   the  clear,   opening  theme   settled   into  c-.   Saict   s  3a 
of  peace,   floated  for  a  moment  in  tho  air,    and  d~.ed. 
leaving  an   impression  of  hired   beauty  on   its  bearer c     -The 
music,   as   it  al.vays   has  been,  was  a  wisp  that  had  .li'.Bd   a 
little  while  and  then  had   gone.  ■'■■'.'■ 


A  rustling  rushed    'round  my  house.  .«                 "          :     .,"  .'■  ""■--. 

A  swisrdng   owou  t   onto  ry  porch-.*'                              '       •  -."  «" 

A  wisp  stood  whispering  to  and  fro,                                    '  :\:  <«j 

And   ■£   shook  and   shivered  and   shuddered  so;                             '-  .                  ,-"  .V 

But  t'was   "Che  wind  and  a  newspaper,   you  know.  -\ 

Marilvn  Gardner  .{-■ 


NO  TOMORROW 

Barbara  Nugent 

It  was  five  minutes  of  three.  Oh,  why  didn't  that  bell  ring! 
History  class  never  did  appeal  to  me  anyway,  but  today  it  had  less 
appeal  than  ever.   I  could  hardly  keep  my  mind  on  my  work  as 
thoughts  of  the  coning  wookond  kept  running  through  my  brain» 
In  just  ten  minutes  I  would  be  on  my  way  to  North  Conway  to 
compete  in  the  most  important  ski  tournament  of  my  life. 
What  did  it  matter  now  if  Napoleon  the  First  were  more  power- 
ful than  Napoleon  the  Second  or  the  fact  that  the  Reform  Bill 
declined  to  be  a  success?  The  only  thing  that  I  could  concentrate 
on  was  that  beautiful  bronze  cup  I  was  so  certain  I  would 
receive >  Confidence  swarmed  through  my  head  as  I  sat  staring 
blankly  through  my  History  book.   One  monute  'till;  I  was  a 
bundle  of  nerves.  At  last  that  long  awaited  ring  pierced 
txirujgh  my  thoughts.   I  dashed  madly  out  the  door,  books 
under  my  arm  and  a  smile  on  my  face.   Back  at  the  dorm.,  my 
roommate,?  huddled  around  me,  all  asking  questions  at  once>». 
what  was  I  going  to  wear,  was  I  nervous,  how  long  did  I  intend 
to  stey  in  New  Hampshire?  Questions,  nothing  but  endle-s 
questions  r/ere  being  hurled  at  me  from  all  sides.*  My  mind 
being  in  a  state  of  confusion,  I  answered  them  as  best  J-  could., 
All  I  could  think  of  was  what  was  ahead  of  me.  «.>.  ^k^ing^ 
lodge  dances  and  more  skiing.  Yes,  Les,  I  said  to  myself', 
you're  going  to  have  the  best  weekend  of  your  life. 

Now  as  I  sit  here  I  can  sardonically  say  it  was  a 
weekend  to  be  remembered,  in  fact  it  was  the  turning  point  of 
my  whole  -  existence.   I  recall  how  difficult  it  was  for  Kay 
and  me  to  find  the  right  route  leading  to  New  Hampshire. 
We  must  have  been  lost  at  least  a  dozen  times.   Kay  was  a  junior 
at  school,  not  too  bright,  but  always  had  some  amusing  com- 
ment to  make  about  everything.   She  was  also  competing  in 
the  tournament,  and  therefore  we  made  the  journey  together. 
At  seven-thirty  we  reached  our  destination.   The  thriving 
metropolis  of  North  Conway  was  buried  beneath  a  blanket  of 
sparkling  white  snow.  As  I  alighted  from  the  car  a  small 


flurry  of  crystal  brushed  past  my  face'  "  rhat  a  wonderful 
fooling  it  was,  so  cool,  so  fresh,  so  invigorating. 


I  can  vividly  romomber  tho  difficulty  we  had 
trying  to  master  the  huge  drifts  that  lay  in  tho  path 
leading  to  tho  ski  lodge.  Onco  insido  we  woro  groetod 
by  our  friends  who  woro  awaiting  us.   Evoryono  soomod  so 
warm  and  friendly,  differont  from  tho  bitter  cold  desola- 
tion v/e  had  left  bohind  the  closed  door. 

Yes,  I  can  soo  it  all,  as  if  I  woro  right  thero  now. 
Tho  party  held  that  night,  the  dancing,  tho  pooplo,  oven 
the  music  pounding  in  my  oars.   Little  did  I  realize  the 
fate  that  was  in  store  for  mo  before  the  wookonds'  close. 
It  was  about  two  thirty  beforo  Kay  and  I  were  rosting 
peacefully  in  our  room.   Tho  bright  stars  shono  through 
the  window  as  tho  crystal  snowflakes  foil  upon  the 
silent  world. . . . 

I  awoke  to  an  early  "morning  sun  v/hich  poured  its 
rich,  rod  rays  over  a  snow  covorod  mountain.   Standing 
by  tho  window  I  shivered  as  the  brisk  cold  air  oncirclod 
my  body.  After  waking  Kay,  wo  hurridly  drcssod,  both 
trying  to  pack  ourselves  into  fivo  sweaters  oach,  ski 
pants  and  numerous  mittens.   Fooling  quite  hoavy  I 
picked  up  my  skis  and  poles  and  was  off. 

Tho  wind  blow  fiercely  around  the  top  of  Harrison 
slopo  as  I  stood  there  waiting  my  turn  to  glido  down 
the  white  trail  and  ovor  the  troacherous  jump.   I 
looked  at  Kay,  who  was  standing  orroct,  ono  arm  rosting 
on  a  ski  pole  and  the  othor  hanging  limply  at  hor  side. 
A  look  of  determination  oovorod  hor  faco  as  sho  watehod 
othor  skiers  sailing  over  the  snow  ladened  banks. 
Twenty  four  hours  ago  I  was  blinded  by  confidence,  now 
a  doubt  entorod  my  mind.  Yftiy,  I  didn't  know.  Maybe  it 
was  watching  othor  contestants  jumping  into  tho  air, 
some  losing  balance,  others  losing  skis. . ."Nonsoneo,  Les," 


/ 


I  said  to  myself:   "You  can  do  it,  you  know  you  can.  You've  worked 
hard  for  this  award.  It • s  the  only  thing  that  means  anything  to 
you  and  you're  going  to  win  it." 

"Next,"  shouted  the  attendant,  "Leslie  Reynolds  from  ^>rinigQeld, 
Massachusetts."  I  clamped  on  my  skis, .fixed  my  glasses,  and  stood 
in  front  of  the  long  stretch  of  trail  that  led  to  the  one-hundred 
foot  jump.   The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  plowing  through  snow.  The 
wind  hit  hard  at  my  face  and  ice  cold  snow  poured  upon  me  from  all 
sides.  I  would  win,  I  -rould  win.  Determination  gripped  my  mind. 
I  had  done  excellently  so  far,  now  there  was  only  the  jump  left,  ouy 
the  jump.   I  was  good  at  jumping,  I  always  had  been.  I  didn't  need 
to  convince  myself  for  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  that  beautiful  bronze  cup  would  be  resting  in  my 
hands.  Onward  I  serged  ,  .  ,  at  last  the  jump.   There  I  was  one- 
hundred  feet  above  a  thousand  spectators.  The  wind  blew  hard  and 
fast  as  I  mastered  the  unique  balance  that  I  had  practiced  for  so 
many  years.  My  mind  was  in  a  turmoil,  all  I  knew  was  that  I  was 
going  down,  down,  down,  into  a  world  of  blackness. 

How  well  I  remember  that  weekend.  It  made  an  imprint  on  my 
mind  which  will  remain  forever.  Yes,  I  was  young,  full  of  confi- 
dence and  self-assurance,  but  because  of  all  this  I  will  never  ski 
again.  No,  I  am  wrong  in  making  that  statement.  I  should  really 
say  that  I  will  never  walk  again.  Here  I  sit  in  a  wheelchair  des- 
tined for  a  lonely,  uneventful  life,  all  because  I  thought  more  of 
a  bronze  cup  than  my  legs. 


1. 


Barbara,  who  lives  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  been  skiing 
at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island  and  Bridgeton,  Maine  since  she  was 
six. 


TOO  L/.TL 

She  stood  th'^ro  ,  , 

A  silont  figure  at  the  gate. 

She  stood  and  watched  him  leave— 

For  them  it  was  too  late. 

Still  the  old  clock  ticked  and  tocked 

its  conventional  way. 
Still  the  snows  came  in  March, 

and  the  flowers  bloomed  in  May, 
Fortunes  were  made,  and  spent. 
Lives  wero  born,  and  wasted — 
N  ever  knowing  where  it  went, 
Or  what  it  was  they  tasted. 
They,  too  busy  with  vain  breathing 
To  save  a  May  flower  from  time. 
They  do  not  think' of  their  love  leaving? 
They  stand  coldly,,  thinking,  "All  is  mine," 
Until  time  envelops  all  security  and  love. 
Until  only  two  things  matter  .  . 
Him  and  God  above. 

She  stood  there  .  . 

A  silent  figure  at  the  gate. 

She  stood  and  watched  him  leave  ~ 

For  them  it  was  too  late. 


Marilyn  Gardner 


Don't  turn  passion's  fire  in  your  burner  too  high. 

The  flame  that  reaches  heaven  is  too  quick  to  die. 

The  wick  that's  turned  low,  and  the  fire  that  burnes  slow, 

Will  only  flicker,  not  fade,  if  high  winds  should  blow, 

Marilyn  Gardner 


MEATIER  REPORTS 


Heat  predicted  .  . 

In  stickly  sums. 

Sure  enough. 

The  sun  dissolved  along  the  sand; 

A  red  whip. 

Slashing  the  bare-backed  dessert. 

God  leaned  over 

and  felt  the  pulse  of  the  to rid. 
Then  He  put  his  shoulder  against  the 

barometer  and  pushed. 

The  moon  looked  sick  .  . 

She  was  afraid  her  face  would  run 

If  it  rained. 

It  rained  .  . 

The  rain  washed  all  the  brassy  sky, 
And  scoured  the  scowling  moon  .  . 
Filled  the  big  dipper  to  the  brim 

for  the  world  was  thirsty, 
And  then  on  end  God  tipped  the 

constellation. 

The  seeds  under  the  sands  were 

hot  denied  .  . 
God  hadn't  died  .  . 
Rain  predicted! 


Helen  Baird 


*  * 


Flames  glowed  and  waxed  blue, 
Happiness,  lovej  kerosene, 
Bursting  explosion I 


Marilyn  Gardner 


THE  FILLY 

Whore  do  wo  go  when  tho   day's  work  is  dono? 
Tho  FILLY.' 
jro   do  wo  go  when  wo  want  to  havo   fun? 

Tho  filly: 

r."horo  ore  wo  soon  with  that  "kocn"  jitterbug? 

Tho  filly: 
(Don't  toll  the  ownor  you'  ro  "cutting"  the  rug'.) 
And  where  do  I  go  to  got  paid  for  this  plug? 
Why,  tho  FILLY: 

Joan  I.'IcFarland 


ODE  TO  WEST  DORM 

Tho  Morning 

Tho  sun  comes,  tho  riot  begins. 
A  class  will  start,  and  soon  it  onds. 
Stop  by  stop  tho  building  wins 
A  rost. 

During  the  Day 

Round  tho  corner,  down  tho  halls 
Run  the  girls.   Tho  plaster  falls. 
Tho  boards  do  croak,  and  all  tho  walls 
Protest. 

Tho  End 

Tho  timo  does  como,  but  only  at  nights 
Peace  prevails,  and  no  nioro  fights. 
Tho  girls  arc  silent,  out  go  tho  lights 
For  rest. 


Helen  H  endley 


ELEGY  CIJ  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FROG 

Dear  frog,  forgive  this  thing  we  do  to  thee. 
We  would  not  cut  thee  of  our  own  accord. 

We  would  not  mar  thy  cold 

ViTet  body  with  our  knife. 

When  first  we  met  thee,  thou  wert  not  alive, 
But  soaked  in  rank  f ormaldehide  thou  wert. 

We  tagged  thee  with  our  names 

And  claimed  thee  for  our  own. 

Four  weeks  have  passed  since  then  and  we 
Have  picked  thine  entrails  with  great  care 

And  drawn  with  skilless  hand 

All  we  could  see  there. 

We  grieved  and  fussed  when  thou  didst  lose  thy  leg 
From  some  uncalled-for  stroke  of  a  careless  hand 

We  know  not  who  it  was 

Nor  will  we  ever  learn. 

But  now  our  work  on  thee  is  nearly  done, 
And  in  sad  shape  thou  art  I  needs  must  say; 

And  only  a  burial  now 

Is  left  for  us  to  give. 

Our  last  remark  is  this:  We're  sorry  for 
All  pain  we've  given  thee.  But  blame  it  not 

On  us.  Biology 

Is  culprit — not  we  I 

Charlotte  Hendley 
->  *  -si- 

Tennis  ball  bouncing. 

Eyes  burnt,  lips  parched;  lost,  one  game, 
Leave  it  to  heaven! 

Joyce  Towne 


CHEATED 

I  will   tell  my  love  when  spring  is  here... 
.(hen   frost's  a  silver  shimmer  on  the   grass. 
I'll  find  the  tenderest  moment  of  the  year 
•«hen  old  stiff- jointed  days  begin  to  pass 
Less  haltingly.     Somewhere  the  wind  will  sigh 
To  kiss  a  greener  tree.     And  from  my  lawn, 
.,ith  yards  of  fragrant  carpeting,    I'll  try 
To  nest  the  moist-red  birthplace  of  the  dawn. 
I  thought  to   tell  my  love  when  spring  had  come: 
A  crocus  in  the  grass... a  single  tear 
For  the  dying  winter,    greyed  and  numb... 
Ushering  the   spring'.       A  fool,  my  dear... 
I've  heralded  the  season's  still-born  child. 
Oh,   spring's  a  cheat  to  send  a  day  so  mild  I 


Helen  Baird 


NErf  SONG 


Kusic  which  should  bring  me  memories  of 

Another  love  now  dead  can  move  me  not, 

Save  to  remind  me  of  a  sky  above 

An  autumn  day.  No  bitter  tear  can  blot 

The  view  of  brittle  fields  which  stretch  along 

An  open  road.  No  burning  sigh  can  drown 

In  pain  the  ever  old  yet  ageless  song 

Of  v/inter  birds  or  mar  the  rustling  sound 

Of  colored  leaves  tossed  by  a  gentle  wind. 

No  cloud  of  past  experience  can  move 

Its  gloom  across  the  earth  or  make  to  bend 

Beneath  its  weight  the  suru  for  my  new  love 

Has  made  me  laugh  and  dares  my  happy  heart 

Forever  from  all  memory  to  part. 


Charlotte  Hendley 


A  SLEEPING  CHILD 
Helen  Hendley 


It  was  the  kind  of  weather  for  roasting  popcorn  before 
a  crackling  fire«  The  night  air  was  frosted  and  cold,  and 
seemed  to  crinkle  with  the  drowsy  movements  of  the  trees. 
It  snapped  off  bits  of  the  waterfall  of  moonlight  that  fell 
from  the  warmth  of  God's  love  onto  a  sleeping  child.  Cast- 
ing shadows  of  darkness  through  the  burst  of  golden  light, 
the  skeletal  branches  deepened  the  stillness  of  the  night; 
but  the  child  slept  on — asleep  in  Jesus. 

Quiet  love  of  a  pure  life  and  a  knowledge  that  tomorrow 
would  dawn  and  life  would  again  awaken  were  combined  in  an 
expression  truly  holy  on  the  face  of  the  child.  Twinkling 
diamonds  in  the  sky  shone  from  the  inky  blackness  and  lightened 
the  path  of  hope  sand  faith  that  tomorrow  would  come,  s/ho 
was  it  that  knew  whether  tomorrow  would  come?  This  child 
knew;   it  was  proclaimed  in  her  quiet,  regular  breathing. 
It  was  revealed  in  her  simple  beautya  Ho  filth  from  the 
world  of  sin  entered  this  child's  heart*  No  hate,  no  jealousy, 
no  evil  was  ever  contemplated  by  this  simple  mind. 

With  her  hair  rumpled  and  darkening  on  the  pillow  case, 
head  deeply  buried  into  the  softness  thereof,  and  eyelashes 
curving  gently  upward  from  the  smoothness  of  a  tear- 
stained  cheek,  the  child  slept  on.  A  sheet,  rumpled  and 
mussed  from  sleepy  restlessness,  covered  and  outlined  the 
tiny  body  and  caused  rivulets  of  darnkess  on  the  creamy  white- 
ness of  the  bed.  A  worn,  ragged,  dirty  doll  with  hair  matted 
in  snarled  bunches  was  tightly  clutched  in  the  child's  hands... 
a  doll  so  beloved  that  it  held  within  its  unappreciative 
breast  the  confessions,  dreams,  and  disappointments  of  a 
child.  How  could  such  an  inanimate  and  ugly  object  capture 
a  heart  so? 

with  her  thoughts  in  the  land  of  dreams  into  which 
no  adult  can  enter,  oblivious  of  the  frost  of  the  night, 


the  moonlit  room,  the  shadows  of  the  branches  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  completely  unconscious  of  the  beautiful 
picture  which  she  in  her  sleep  created,  the  child  slept 
on.  Ah  I  For  the  peace  of  a  sleeping  child. 


SPRING  LADY 

Spring  is  a  lady,  dainty  and  fair, 
The  glory  of  sunlight  twined  in  her  hair. 
She  walks  with  footsteps  of  simple  grace, 
Making  real  the  loveliness  of  her  face. 

The  grass  is  her  footstool;  the  earth,  her  pathway, 
The  flowers  are  her  jewels;  happiness,  her  stay, 
The  leaves  are  her  garments;  honor,  her  duty. 
God  is  her  character;  love,  her  beauty. 

Helen  Hendley 


//HERE 'RE  YOUR  MANNERS 


Summer  comes, 


Soft  as  a  young  cow's  udder, 
Sweet  as  the  spice-sweet  hays, 
Eager  as  the  furrow-mouse  scurrying 
Along  the  shingled  sod. 

It' s  only  polite  to  nod. 

Helen  Baird 


DOES  AtrcXW!  CASE?  PLEASE  SHOW  IT 
Marilyn  Gardner 


A.  shoe  was  flung,  a  door  was  slammed,  a  mother's  course 
unbred  voice  yelled.  "Damn  you,  get  out,"  and  a  corn-silk 
head  of  hair  clad  in  frayed,  faded  blue  overalls  disappeared 
down  the  street  sobbing..  "I'm  going  to  run  away  and  never  come 
back;  momma  don't  care  nothing  :bout  me  noway!" 

Some  would  call  this  mere  slip  of  a  child  a  juvenile 
delinquent  --he  van  away  from  home  and  a  short  time  later 
became  involved  in  the.  ••■ype  of  trouble  the  public  has  been 
taught  to  call  juvenile  oelinquency.,   If  only  the  accusers 
who  so  readily  use  thia  term  would  probe  into  this  child's 
home  life,  they  would  be  more  apt  to  see  that  the  mother's 
unstable  emotions  and  flaring  temperament  were  cutting  their  way 
into  her  child" s  nervous  system  and  making  him  a  victim  of 
fear— fear  of  insecurity,  of  home,  parents,  and  the  one  factor 
that  means  most  to  a  child,  love. 

Others  would  glance  at  this  case  and  file  it  away  under 
the  heading  "Problem  Child."  The  boy  in  this  instance  scorned 
to  be  a  typical  mediocre  example  of  this  term  when  he  was 
found  a  week  later  wandering  alone  on  the  streets.  All  the 
symptoms  were  present— stubborness,  unruliness,  and  high  strung 
temperament  exploding  in  scenes  of  outburst  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate in  his  personality*  Why  didn't  the  peoplo  who  heard 
about  this  case  look  back  into  his  life  and  rcalizo  that  with 
someone  to  care  about  tho  little  tyke,  he  would  be  as  normal 
as  the  best  behaved  boy  on  any  block?  Possibly  because  there 
are  so  very  many  cases  just  like  his,  partly  due  to  the  husband'  s 
or  wife's  lack  of  wise  council  with  themselves  before  choosing 
a  life' s  mate  and  a  parent  for  their  children.  At  first  it 
seems  impossible  to  start  in  the  midst  of  all  the  mistakes  and 
begin  to  correct  them — one  by  one.   Yet,  if  the  public  iMio  so 
easily  file  these  children  away  under  a  cold  heading  in  an 


institution  would  take   just  one  of  these  children  as  his  own 
responsibility  and  give  him  the  understanding  and  love   that  he 
craves.  we  7fould  never  have   to  build  another  place  of  correction 
for  "bid  boys." 

You'll  also  find  these  factors  lacking  in  the   type   that  quits 
school  as  soon  as  the  law  allows  and  begins  concentrating  his 
mind  and  backbone  into  whatever  channels  he  happens  to  fall  into. 
He  becomes  what  we  know  as  the  wish-washcy  boy,   the  type   that  does 
what  the  boss  wishes,  whomever  the  boss  may  be,   because  he  has  not 
been  taught  any  moral  standing  or  belief;    therefore,   he  goes  along 
with  the  gang.     The  little  boy  who  got  kicked  around  too  much 
began  doing  some  kicking  of  his  own.     All  his  life   inferiority 
had  reigned.     School  grades  hadn't  been  good;  yet,  his  parents 
hadn't  complained.     They  had  other  interests.     So  he  had  withdrawn 
his  confidence   in  them  and  decided  to  cope  with  it  himself.      But 
all  this  action  was  taken  subconsciously.     To  the  outsider  he 
boasted  that  he  didn't  care;   school  was  made  for  sissies  and  he 
was  man  enough  to  take   care  of  himself.      It  wouldn't  be  long 
until  he  could  quit  school  and  he  was  just  itching  for  the  day. 
To  his  conscious  mind  he  convinced  himself  that  this  was  what 
he  wanted,   but  in  his  subconscious  mind  the  roots  of  neglect  in 
early  childhood  were  taking  ground  and  were   being  fed  daily  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  cared  what  he  did.     He  was  facing  the  world  alone 
and  in  his  emotionally  unstable  mind  this  added  up  to  two  things. 
He  was  being  kicked  around;  hence,  he  kicked  back  by  rebelling 
against  what  he  thought  the  school  authorities  wanted.     He 
rebelled  against  the  one  thing  he  knew  was  wanted  of  him. 


Juvenile  delinquents,  problem  children,    trouble   shooters...., 
these  and  many  more  arc  the  names  our  teon-agcrs  of  today  are 
thoughtlessly  being  called.      If  the  callers  of  these  names 
would  take  the  time  to  think  why  these  youngsters  arc  being 
tagged  with  these  names  and  try  to  unearth  the  reasons  that  lie 
buried  under  these  symptoms,    they  would  possibly  find  that 
they  all  spring  from  one  simple  essential  element  in  their 
diet  -  love.     Yes,  plain  old-fashion  love.     The  kind  that  warms 
the  heart  and  mind  and  spirit;  not  the  modernized  love   that  has 
come  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  desire  for  the  opposite  sex  - 
the  flimsy  basis  that  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  shattered  homes 
and  marriages  of  today.     Startled?     Then  come  out  of  your  private 
little  shell  and  realise  what  is  happening  to  our  way  of  life* 


Wake  up  and  see  these  youngersters,  these  teen-agers  who  will 
make  our  nation,  these  every  day  kids  who  live  in  our  nation, 
and  tomorrow's  men  and  W©ffl§n  who  will  break  the  backbone  of  our 
nation  if  the  citizens  of  today  do  not  come  to  realize  that  what 
our  teen-agers  need  is  love  and  attention  instead  of  thoughtless 
names  and  disgraceful  accusations. 


# 


SUNDOWN 


Sundown   .    .    .   brimming  over  with  tears  of  music, 
Let  me  hold  your  running  goldncss  of  melody. 

Give  my  heart  a  song 

That  will  not  quietly  slip  away 

As  soft  rain  on  the  meadow. 

Pierce  my  heart  with  your  ragged  silhouetted  pine 
And  feed  my  soul's  need. 

Twilight's  mending  with  a  scarlet  thread. 
The  night  is  crowned  with  jet  and  jewel c 
There  breeds  a  magic  splendor  over  head* 
But  where  have  all  the  tears  of  music  fled? 


Helen  Baird 


DESPAIR 

The  oca  weed  crunched  beneath 

her  feet 
As  she  struggled  on  the  sand. 
A  wave  shattered  against  the 

beach, 
Then  tumbled  back  to  the  surf, 
Leaving  dead  the  crackling  of 

stones; 
But  still,  she  struggled  forward. 

Quivering  blackness  stifled  her. 
A  foghorn  dully  sounded, 
Calling  her  closer  to  the  sea. 
'Round,  the  icy  r.atcrs  went  - 
Until  ripples  faded  -  no  more. 
Again,  the  foghorn  sounded. 


# 

RENASCENCE 
Mickic   McFarland 


Barbara  Nugent 


It  was  still.  An  oppressive  silence  hung  heavy  on  the  thick 
dark  air.  As  I  stood  on  the  mass-  of  stone  looking  over  the  valley 
below,  the  swirling  strands  of  mist  floated  through  the  darkness, 
and  seemed  to  farm  a  dark,  shadowy  figure.  It  was  a  strangely 
quiet  figure  with  sightless  eyes.   I  put  my  hand  out  to  touch  it, 
but  encountered  nothing.  Horrible  fears  filled  my  mind  and  were 
intensified  as  the  strange  throbbing  sound,  like  that  of  a 
human  heart,  penetrated  the  air.  I  tried  to  scream  and  drown 
out  the  steady  beat,  beat,  beat  of  my  unseen  guest,  but  I  had  no 
voice.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  chooen  to  watch  a  ghastly  drama 
unveil  before  my  eyes. 


Suddenly,  the  still  'figure  began  to  move  slowly,  in 
rhythm  with  the  beating  that  pulsed  through  the  air.  The 
figuro  before  my  eyes  began  to  surge  back  and  forth  as  if  in  a 
terrific s truggle  to  free  itself  from  somo  hidden  force. 
Suddenly,  with  a  great  surge  of  strength,  it  broke  loose  from 
its  capture.   The  beating  coasod,  and -all  was  still.-.. .  ideathly 
still.   As  the  figuro  hung  there,  the  wind  sprang  up,  caught 
it,  and  pushed  it  along.  More  winds  added  to  the  turmoil,  and 
soon  it  seemed  as  if  they  wore  playing  a  game  of  tag  with  the 
eerie  figuro.   The  smile  was  gono  from  its  lips  as  the  gigantic 
whirlpool  swirled  around  the  figure.   I  wanted  to  help  it  find 
the  way,  but  as  I  roachod  out  a'  hand  to  help,  the  figure 
vanished.   I  stood  alono, 'free' at  last;  I  was  an  individual. 


* 


ECHO  STREAM 

Echoing  echo-stream  of  time 
Twirling,  entwining  my  twisted  mind,  *■' 
Rushing  and  roaring  through  halls  of  space, 
Rolling  my  soul  in  gutters  of  waste,  "  : 
Ratcheting  and  racking  my  senses  coro, 
Echoing  and  gushing  forevermore. . . 
Echoing  tho  hollow,  "Lifo' s  choice  is  mine. 
Echoing  echo-stream  of  time. 


Marilyn  Gardner 


l#  Ho  remark.   Editor 


A.  DUSTY  ROSE 

A  roso  vras  dusty  with  tho  wind  blown  earth, 

And  -.opt, 
H  or  tear-,  v/oro   symbols   of  tho  drops    of  blood- 
'.Thich  fat'     was  wringing  from  a  hoart 

1  -10  *-":n  to  fcde 

I  3EXM  th  the   dirt   of   life; 

. jo   soon  to  die 

•jt  a  pure,  sweet  love. 
B  ut   une  -  gentle  shov;er,  cool  and  clean 

T?  kiss  her. 
Softly  ihen  she  ceased  to  weep  and  in 
Return  oarressed  her  lover  back. 

No  more  a  dream '. 
No  more  a  wisp  of  fragrance  is  she  now! 
Alive  in  human  flesh  she  moves  and  breathes. 

For  even  gentlest  dreams  do  live 

And  fairest  fantasies  exist 
In  roses  dusty  once  v/ith  wind  blown  earth. 


Charlotte  Hendley 


Creative  Sentences 

Helen  Baird 
A  River  at  Night.. 

Black  molasses  running  smoothly,  trailing  moonbeam 
streamers. 

Some  people... 

Their  consolation  was  as  soothing  as  the  sound  of 
haggling  black  birds. 

A  pasture  during  a  hard  rain... 

The  big  green  v/^sh-cloths  are  soaking  up  all  the 
bitter  tears  that  fall. 


FREE 

TJhen  I'm  in  a  thoughtful  mood, 

TThich  is  very  rare, 

I  think  of  v.dld  horses; 

The  bay  with  color  of  burnished'  wood, 

The  chestnut  so  f air . 

I  think  of  my  bosses, 

I  surely  have  quite  a  few, 

I  dislike  'em  J 

I  wish  I  were   free 

Like   a  mustang   colt   so  new. 

He   suits   his  whim* 

A  stallion  to  me 

Is  a  true  wonder. of  God's   creation. 

In  a  wild  band  .  ^ 

He's   the  true   leader   and  king, 

And   only  God's  hand  .  ' 

Can   stop  his   challenge   ring. 

Freo  forever —  •  -    * 

Captured  never  I  . 

Uever   to   suffer  man's   iron  will.  _:.'".'•.■-. 

Rather  to  die  than  to  kneel*  V 

If  ever   to  have   a  man  break  his  heart; 

From  his   friends   he'll  never  part.  [: 

He'll  die   an  honorable   death.  ■'■■/ 

That's  the  kind  I  want  to  stop  my  breath. s 

Ah  J  If  only  I   could  be  _.--—  •-.     •'        ~~-\ 

Like  a  wild  stallion—Free  I 

Jane  Curry 


There  was  a  young  lady  named  Jo, 

Tj'ho  set  out  to  catch  her   a  beau, 

But  after   she  got  him,- 

She  wished   she   had   shot  him 

'Cause  now  she  don't  want  him  no  mo'. 

Charlotte   Hendley 


W$$£Bm  Rflce     Hatred 


HOUSE  OF  DAVID 


He  was  in  a  school.  A  school  for  boys,  lad  boys.  And  he  was 
alone.  As  far  back  as  his  young  mind  could  remember  he  had  always 
been  alone.  "Poor  Sam,"  he  had  heard  a  neighbor  say  once,  and  it 
had  made  him  feel  sorry  for  himself.  "Poor  lonely  Sam."  What  had 
he  done  that  was  so  wrong?  Wouldn't  you  have  done  it  too?  Poor  Sam. 

It  all  started  when  he  was  five  -  siprmaybs,  and  just  beginning 
school.  He  had  never  noticed  that  his  mother  and  father  talked 
funny  -  different  from  other  mothers  amd  fathers.  YJhy  was  it  that 
the  kids  on  his  street  used  to  giggle  and  whisper  -viaen  they  came  to 
his  home.  And  then  they  stopped  coming.  Why? 

He  had  been  born  into  a  good  family  ...  on  the  right  side  of 
the  tracts  ...  he  had  lived  in  a  home  just  like  anyone  else's. 
Why  then  was  his  life  starting  out  so  miserably  -  when  his  parents 
had  no  trouble.  He  had  black  sleek  hair  like  their 's,  and  a  big 
nose  like  their1 s,  but  he  wasn't  happy  like  they  were.  Sam's  name 
was  Rosenburg  .  .  .  could  that  be  it? 

Yes,  Sam  was  a  Jew.  Few  stood  out  all  over  him.  Oh,  it  wasn't 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  race  -  no,  he  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  He  just  wanted  to  be  accepted  .  .  .  accepted  into  the  gang. 

He  wanted  friends  to  talk  with  and  laugh  with  -  like  the  rest 
of  the  kids  on  his  block.  He  wanted  to  be  invited  into  their 
homes  ...  to  be  made  one  of  their  family  -  like  his  family  treated 
them  when  they  used  to  come  to  visit  at  his  house.  Was  he  different 
because  he  wanted  friends? 

Sam  felt  all  mixed-up  inside  and  left  out  completely  outside. 
There  must  be  »ome  escape*  He  could  re bell  9  *   »  he  didn't  have 
to  stay  and  take  any  more  of  it.  Why  should  he  stay?  There  Herd 
places  where  the  name  "Jew"  was  respected  .  .  <  he*d  find  that 
place. 

"One  day  more",  herkept  saying  to  himself.  "Just  one  more»*' 
It  seemed  an  eternity,  but  it  was  only  one  lonely  week  that  he 


had  spent  raiting  for  his  trial  to  come  up  in  the   juvenile  court  had  gone 
so  slow.      It  hid  been  an  eternity  and  now,   only  one  more  dayl     Of  these 
five   nights,   at  least  three  he  had  spent  sobbing  into  his  pillow     and 
at  last  falling  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion.     Sam  was  no  tough  guy. 
He  vns   just  a  young  kid  who  had  run  any  from  home   thinking  he  could 
escape   the   names  of  "Kike,"   "Hebe,"  or  "Little  Rabbi."     Little  did  he 
know  that  wherever  he  -.vent  he  would  be  accepted  as  "Tho   Jew"  and  only, 
"The   Jew." 

He  had  saved  the  money  he  earned  from  his  paper  route  until  ho 
had  twenty-one  dollars    .    .    .  enough  to  take  him  from  his  hone  in 
Forest  Hills,   N.Y.   to  Hartford,   Connecticut,  where  a  pal  of  his  from 
summer  camp  lived.     No  one  knew  of  his  savings  and  no  one  suspected 
what  he  was  planning  to  do.     "No  one  would  care  anyway,"     he'd 
thought.      If  he'd  only  known  how  much  they  did  care    .... 

He'd  planned  his  run-away  as  most  twelve  year  olds  would.     He 
would  lcavw  some  day  when  sent  on  an  errand;   but  would  that  day  ever 
come  for  him?     It  came 

At  first  his  mother  wasn't  too  concerned  when  he  hadn't  returned 
home  after  two  hours.     He'd  often  stopped  in  to  visit  his  uncle 
down  the  block  on  the  way  to  town.     But  when  her  husband  returned 
from  work  and  Sanqy  still  wasn't  in  she  became  worried  and  sent 
him  out  to  look  for  their  only  son. 

Sammy  had  reached  his  destination  by  then,   but  could  only 
wander  through  the  street,   for  he  had  lost  his  friend's  address. 

The  police  found  him  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  broken  dovm 
tenement  house,  with  his  few  remaining  dollars  clutched  in  his 
hand.     At  first  he   tugged  and  pulled,    trying  to  get  away  from  those 
men  in  uniform,    but  at  la  st  he  gave  up,   so   tired  from  his  hours 
of  walking  and  then  this  struggle,  he  hadn't  even  the  strength 
to  cry.     Poor  Sam* 

Now  he  had  one  more  day  until  his  trial  came  up  and  they 
decided  whether  he  was  to  stay  in  this  school  or  be  allowed  to  go 
hone   ....  where  he  so  wanted  to  go.     Even  in  this  school  of 
"Kids  gone  bad,""  he  hadn't  gained  one  friend.     There  were  names 
like  0' Riley,  Lasinskis,   and  Eottalotti  there,   and  those  boys  got 
along  fine.     His  name  was  Rosenburg     ...»      


But  what  was  wrong  with  that? 

His  trial  didn't  last  very  long,     He  remembered  afterwards 
his  mother  sitting  there  weeping  and  his  father  there  with  a 
look  on  his  fane  of   .    .   ,    ,  what  did  that  lock  mean?     He-  learned 
later  what  it  meant  -  disappomtmjr.t.,  failure,   and  defeat  to  think 
that  his  son  couldn't  live  up  to  the  name  o.f  his  race  and  what 
it  stood  fore 

Sammy  was  allowed  to  go  home.*     One  more  chance  he  had,   and 
he  was  determined  this  time  to  make  a  go. of  his  life-,     His 
experience  did  something  to  him  .    o    »  mad^  him  older  somehow. 
He  realized  that  he  wasn't  alone  in  the  world,     There  were  many 
others  like  him  and  they  managed j   in  fact,  many  were  prominent, 
popular  men  and  women „ 

Sam  had  the  characteristics  of  a  Jew.     He  had  a  Jewish 
name,  but  now  he  was  happy.     He  was  a  young  Jevt  who  had  learned 
a  lesson..     You  can't  escape  from  your  race,  your  surroundings,, 
and  especially  yourself0 


-x-  *  * . 
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He  looked  down  into  art  sere  of  faces        [, 

And  beheld -not  the  mob  vvho  were  following  after, 

But  an  acre  of  fertile  soil — 

Fine-grained  earth j  of  worth  >no  other  man  could  measure. 

All  over  the  world  we  look,  down  into  seas  of  faces — •"- ' 

There  are  tears  at,  the:  bottom  of  eash.well-7"        :  ;.  :  -   ' 

And  we  know  that  no  One  can  sell.  the.,  blame  of  human  misery. 

He  spoke  of  the  seed  and  sowed  it  gladly,  freely, 
With  elbows  bent,  and  a  wide  and  careless  swing. 
"He  beheld  the  work  of  His  hands  that  it  was  good...."  then, 
But  not  *      j  ■*    .  - 

any 

more  I  Helen  Baird 


IF  YOU  EVER  GO  TO  FLORIDA  .  . 
Joyco  Towne  1 


Look  .  .  if  you  ever  go  to  Sarasota  -  or  maybe  I'd  better 
start  this  out  right  by  saying  Florida  -  here's  just  a  few  hints 
on  things  you'd  better  dc .   ^hings  I  did't.   First  of  all,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  carry  a  hat,  a  hat  with  a  big  feather  I     You 
will  have  absolutely  no  feather,  and  not  much  of  a  hat  when  you 
:ct  to  the  Sunshine  State.   Speaking  of  sunshine,  you'll  get  all  you 
want  dorm  there,  but  anyway  to  get  back  to  hats,  mine  was  a  mess.  . 
turned  up  where  it  was  supposed  to  turn  down  and  sort  of  frayed  at 
the  edges  -  and  then  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  wear  it  I     Please 
don't  take  a  hat, 

Nov/,  if  you're  alergic  to  orange  juice,  postpone  the  whole 
trip.  No  matter  where  you  are,  swanky  hotel  or  shabby  drive-in, 
they  insist  on  serving  you  the  stuff.   Don't  get  me  wrong  -  I  love 
orange  juice,  or  learned  to,  but  enough's  enough  I 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  rattlesnake  or  held  some  kind  of  a  Boa 
Constrictor?  No,  I  never  had  either  -  until  I  went  to  Florida. 
They  don*t  feel  exactly  like  "the  skin  you'd  love  to  touch"  In 
fact  the  touch  I  gave  them  didn't  feel  like  much  of  anything  and 
the  way  I  felt  afterwards  was  nothing  short  of  "le'mne  out  of  here  J" 

One  more  thing,  If  you're  a  northerner,  don't  let  it  slip  your 
mind  that  water-skiing  isn't  done  the  same  way  as  just  plain  old 
skiing.  .  .  especially  in  Florida  I  You're  surrounded  by  stingarees 
and  schools  of  other  "anything  but  friendly"  fish;  so  unless  you 
can  manipulate  those  sies  without  doing  the  split  and  falling 
headlong  into  a  fish'ea  hungry  mouth,  keep  away  J  Keep  alive  and 
enjoy  the  orange  juice  -  without  the  color  added. 

Seriously  though,  Florida  is  "the  place  to  live,"  and  I 
don't  mean  after  you've  begun  to  draw  your  pension. 


It  has  the  right  kind  of  climate  and  the  right  kitrid'  6tf»!srienery 
t-j  males  you  grow  "healthy,  wealthy,   and  -vase."     Why*  •?  Jgtfried 
ten  poxinds  while  I  was  t;h§re»,.if  there  are  any  over-weight 
readers,   I'm  joking  of  course,   (Florida  would  never-' hire  me 
to  advertize  for  thorn  <■)  TOa^~  I.  should  have  said  "Was  "'that  you1 11 
get  a.3  thin  and  ad  brown  as  the  people  in  St,  Petersburg,     Arid 
if  there  are  eny  thin  people  reading,,  you  can  drink  orange--'  ■• 
J'iilcs  arid  gain  all  the  weight  you 'want  I  •  "You  all,"   go  to 
Florida  \ 
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^°Ji.   "'•"ho  is  strictly  a  Bosbonian,  now  drinks  "Kick-.k-Poq 
Joy  Juice"  instead  of  orange  juices 


REST 

Only  the  women  had  ndt  left  the  feet 

Of  Him  they  loved.  They,  faithful  to  the  last.. 

Remained  and  offered  Him  Once  more  their  sweet 

Compassion  mixed  with  tears  wept  for  the  Past. 

They  followed  Him  to  Joseph's  garden  fair, 

'ATiere,  tfefter  and  more,  skillful  than  the  men, 

They  be^an  a  worthy  burial  to  prepare. 

They  took  the  crown  of  thorns  from  torn  skin; 

They  smoothed  His  knotted  hair  and  closed  His  eyes- 

They  bathed  Him  in  their  tears  and  poured  perfume  ' 

Within  His  wounds.  In  linen  white  with  sighs 

Xhey  wrapt  Him.  Then  they  laid  Him  in  His.  tomb_ 

And  when,  upon  the  morrow  He  awoke, 

A  woman  was  the  first  to  whom  He  spoke.- 

Charlotte  Hendley 
•  *  * 

"I  WILL  GIVE  THEE  REST.." 

Americans  drive  themselves  too  hard; 

They  turn  ashen-white  at  their  machines..,  - 

Heart  failxare  ghos Walks  the  nation.. . 

There  is  a  cosmic  s  tirring  in  the  sky,._ 

Restless  is  the  world  for  war 

And  I  have  fear  lest  rest  be  trampled  under.. 

Helen    Baird 

*  *  * 

Don't  drink  the  cup  of  success  till  you  choke. 
Someone  else  may  be  thirstier  than  you. 


BETi/EEN  THE  PENDULUM'S  SJING 

The  wind  sailed  starch  fresh  and  fancy-free k 
Bare  sky  revealed  its  face  to  the  sea. 
A  silent  dawn  rose  with  outstretched  arms 
To  meet  the  sea  gull's  cries  of  alarm. 

Far  out  past  the  jagged  rocks  of  shore, 

Deep  down  'neath  the  giant  wave's  splashing  roar, 

Quietly  there  lay  on  the  ocean  floor 

A  phantom  ghost  ship  of  English  lore. 

And  this  was  its  story,  this  its  plight, 
This  the  tale  that's  told  in  the  night. 
Listen  and  heed  its  moral  of  old. 
Let  it  not  be  said  you  were  not  told. 

Secluded  from  heaven,  banished  from  hell, 
Doomed  for  eternity  never  to  sail, 
Fed  on  his  bitterness,  clothed  in  his  grief, 
Lornato,  the  pirate,  planned  his  death  reef. 

An  island  was  draped  in  diamond  twine. 
The  trees  gave  fruit  of  ruby  red  wine. 
Toil  was  but  sleep  to  those  who  were  blind. 
All  was  the  lure  long  known  to  mankind. 

A  golden  fountain  gushed  forth  three  streams, 
Each  had  evil  to  taste  as  its  theme. 
Each  s./elled  from  life  up-rooting  its  bounds, 
Each  was  a  thorn  arrayed  as  a  crown. 

He  built  his  reef  near  the  reach  of  all. 
Listen  at  night,  you  can  hear  his  call. 
Remember  that  he  is  pained  with  Sin 
And  beckons  you  to  his  evil  den. 

The  pendulum  swings  from  heaven  to  hell- 
Lornato  watches  the  place  where  he  fell. 
Life's  time  ticks  seconds  from  night  until  day. 
./hen  the  seconds  stop,  will  you  be  midway? 

Marilyn  Gardner 
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